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Fifty men rush to get another section of the ring finished during their 
turn on shift. 





SANDHOG 


By Jack O’BriEN 
Illustrated by Earle Winslow 


Warte a tale of the Sandhog but write it in smoke and 
steel. Sing a song of the tunnel-man set to the music he 
knows—the angry chatter of steam drills ripping through 
rock and clay, the deep-throated boom of powder blasts, the 
whine of powerful motors amid the rancid smell of exploded 
dynamite. All these sounds form the Sandhogs’ orchestra 
deep down below the very river bottom, while tattered wisps 
of smoke and fog drift heavily in the suffocating air. 

This is a tale of New York, of Manhattan’s little island, 
where old methods of transportation are not enough. Al- 
ready topheavy with its millions of souls, it constantly seeks 
new ways to span the two river barriers which flank it on 
east and west. Something faster than boats and bridges 
must be found. Tunnels—that’s the answer. ‘Thus came 
into existence one of the greatest of all engineering projects, 
—the Holland Vehicular Tunnel beneath the Hudson River. 

Engineers were called in and plans made. Mountains of 
machinery and supplies were purchased. Then, with every- 
thing in readiness, the Sandhogs were sent for. From all 
parts of the world they came, these rollicking, hardbitten, 
fearless men, for their calling takes them to the far outposts 
of the globe, wherever there’s a tough job to be done. 
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“Here are the plans, boys,” they were told. “Go to it 
now. Build us a tunnel the like of which has never been seen 
before.” And the Sandhogs went out, pulled on their oil- 
skins and went to work. But first they turned on the Air. 

For it is with Compressed Air that tunnels are built. Air, 
forced into the working chambers under such terrific pres- 
sure that even the slightest movement of arms or legs is an 
effort, as though one were wading against a strong unseen 
current of water. With drill and powder and pick and shovel 
the Sandhog fights his way through rock and slimy muck, 
hollowing out the bore. And as he goes, his friend, Com- 
pressed Air, is piped along to help him fight back the mil- 
lions of tons of water thundering overhead. 

Air under pressure holds back the weight of the water and 
earth above the workers. As the dirt is dug out, something 
must replace it to support the load above until a permanent 
brace can be installed. That something is Compressed Air. 
Mighty pumps on the surface suck the air in big gulps 
through compressors, then force it below with powerful 
pumps, where like a great invisible hand, it bears the weight 
of the top-load until the Sandhog has built the steel shell 
which forms the completed tube. 

Air is the Sandhogs’ greatest friend—and most deadly 
enemy. It is his greatest weapon of defence against the 
treacherous waters overhead. Yet, while helping him, it is 
at all times ready to turn upon his body and destroy it. 

The reason for this is plain. The pressure of air that we 
live in normally is about sixteen pounds to the square inch. 
In this we work and play and go about the routine of our 
daily lives. But change that pressure and at once some- 
thing happens to our bodies. 
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Go high in the sky for example and the pressure becomes 
less—more rare—and dizziness is encountered, fainting spells 
and rapid beating of the heart. 

Go into air under pressure and the reverse happens. It is 
as though the whole world were pressing in on us, trying 
to suffocate us and beat us down by its force. Compressed 
Air opens the pores. After a spell of working in it we must 
return to normal pressure very gradually to allow the air 
that has been forced beneath our skins to be expelled slowly 
and steadily. 

And so one morning I stood with the relief crew of Sand- 
hogs ready to go into the “Air.” Looking back through the 
long circular tube through which we had just passed, which 
slopes gently toward the surface, we saw a little patch of 
blue sky, the last glimpse we should have for four hours. 

The tube itself is about thirty feet in diameter, heavily 
ribbed and bolted, appearing for all the world like the ribs 
of an unfinished ship’s hull. It seems strong enough to stand 
the strain that will eventually pound it, for years, perhaps 
ages. The Air has done its work well here and is no longer 
needed. ‘This part is finished and the pressure has been 
piped ahead. 

Before us is a solid wall of concrete sealing the entire in- 
terior of the tube. That wall is forty feet thick. It is the 
plug between normal air pressure and the Air, the actual 
battle ground of the Sandhog. That’s where we’re going. 
The roughly clad, heavily booted men shift restlessly in the 
half-light, grim, tense and silent. It is always like that. 
The never-ending menace of the river overhead is always 
uppermost in the Sandhog’s mind no matter how long he 
has worked at building tunnels. 
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Examining the face of the concrete wall we see three big 
steel doors, round, like those used in bank vaults. Two of 
these are high up in the wall, above our heads, the other at 
the ground level on which we stand. The lower one is for 
the “muck” train, long strings of electrically driven cars 
which carry the dirt and rock from the tunnel heading or 
working chamber. The other doors, those above us, are for 
the use of the men. These doors open into the Air Locks, 
long tubes imbedded into the concrete and through which 
the Air passes on its way into the tunnel. 
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One of the doors swings slowly open. At first all that can 
be seen is a great puff of vapor billowing out of the round 
opening. Soon through this fog emerge the muffled figures 
of men bundled in heavy mackinaw coats. This is the “‘off- 
coming” shift of Sandhogs who move wearily down the 
stairs and shuffle along the tunnel toward the little opening 
far back at the surface. They have just finished a four- 
hour battle with the Air. We mount the steps and file si- 
lently inside the Lock to take their place. 

The Lock is nothing but a long shell of iron with two 
rows of wooden benches on either side and a stout iron door 
at each end. The door through which we have entered is 
slammed shut and bolted by a man who now moves to the 
far end of the Lock and sits down before a big valve handle. 
Next to the valve is a dial with a black needle pointing to 
the figure zero. The dial is scaled in figures up to fifty. 
That is the pressure dial. The man is the Lock Tender. He 
seizes the valve and gives it a half turn. Immediately there 
comes a whistling inrush of air. This swiftly mounts to a 
roar as the Air under pressure pours into the Lock. 

We watch the needle. It becomes alive and dances up and 
around the figures. Two—four—six pounds of Air have 
poured into our chamber and already the Sandhogs have be- 
gun to strip off their outer clothes. The heat is mounting 
with the increased pressure. The temperature on the surface 
was about eighty. It will be well over a hundred before we 
get into the Air. Eight—nine—ten pounds of Air and still 
the roaring continues. We yawn. It feels as though there 
was water in our ears. We yawn again and the water seems 
to leave our ears but returns again. 

Perhaps you remember how it feels in swimming when 
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you get water in your ears and how you will run along 
the bank and hop on one leg and then the other to relieve 
the feeling caused by the water. This is a similar sensa- 
tion, only now yawning relieves the pressure. 

Fifteen—twenty—twenty-five—thirty—pounds of Air. 
It is stifling hot now, smothering; we’ve stripped off all un- 
necessary clothing. The Sandhog works in bathing trunks. 
Now, the reason for the fog we saw when the Lock opened 
is obvious. When we got into the Lock we were in normal 
air pressure, but when the valve opened the Compressed Air 
from the heading end of the tunnel rushed in. To let us 
back out of the Lock, the valve which the Tender is now 
working is closed tight and the one at the other end opened 
very slowly—it takes about an hour to decompress—thus 
allowing the pressure to escape into the normal air grad- 
ually. This causes a cooling or condensation, in the form of 
fog, and also makes it necessary for the men to bundle up 
in heavy clothes when they leave the heading. 

Twenty-eight — thirty — thirty-three — thirty-four — 
THIRTY-FIVE pounds of Air and finally we’re in the heading, 
deep under the river. The big door rides gently open be- 
cause the pressure on both sides of it are equal and it does 
not need force to swing it back. 

NOISE—HEAT—SMELL—BRILLIANCE—these four qualities 
strike one like a blow the minute the heading is entered. 
Big electric light bulbs swing from the top of the tube or 
“ring” as the finished part of the tube is called. The ring 
drips with moisture, and the light from the bulbs is diffused 
like an electric sign seen through rain or fog. And fog there 
is, for the constant drip of the water from above keeps the 
heading a sticky, wet prison at all times. 
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The heat is terrible. One wonders how men can breathe 
in it, much less work. Fifty men rush about in hurried de- 
termination to get another section of the ring finished dur- 
ing their turn on shift. Their skin gleams like satin, the 
muscles bulging under the strain of shifting steel or moving 
muck or holding the rattling, bouncing drills. 

The smell of dankness is over all, heavily spiced by the 
rancid odor of dynamite smoke. Sea-weed, old parts of 
ships long sunk and buried in the river bottom, shells and 
curious marine formations of all sorts are unearthed. All 
add to the strange yet not unpleasant odor of the heading. 

The noise is deafening. The drills keep up their constant 
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chatter like machine guns suddenly gone mad. Labor bosses 
roar commands to hurry—hurry—hurry. Anything can 
happen. A plug in the Air Line, stopping the life-giving 
drafts which belch into the heading, would mean death to 
them all. A motor breakdown on the surface and the entire 
weight of the roof would come roaring down without warn- 
ing. Speed—speed—that’s the order. And in all the noise 
and heat and seeming confusion there is order, for now we 
see a section of the “ring” going into place. Bit by bit, as 
though building a huge stove pipe out of its segments, the 
big tube part is erected and held in place by cranes while 
sweating men swing on wrenches that take three of them to 


lift. 


*“Fire—Fire.’ 


> 


The call comes reverberating through the 
heading. The gang drop back toward the Lock and take 
refuge behind the protruding ribs of the ring. There is 
silence except for the drip of the moist steel and the low, 
ugly sounding rumble of the river churning overhead. 
Then comes the shot—the explosion of a dynamite charge. 

At first it feels as though all our breath has been sucked 
out of us. After that comes a muffled report, not loud but 
blasting in its effect on the ears. The tangy smoke drifts 
back from the heading and our eyes water from its sharp- 
ness. No one moves until the “All clear” is sounded by the 
Iron Boss who has gone ahead to investigate. Now will 
come the Shove. 

At the very end of the heading is the Shield. It resem- 
bles the old-fashioned doughnut cutter with its cutting edge 
against the rock that has just been broken up by powder 
and its handle flat against the ring. In fact, the Shield is as 
big as the ring, and has small hydraulic jacks all along its 
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edge. A man stands in the center of the Shield and releases 
levers which allow water pressure into these jacks. Slowly 
ripping, tearing, crunching, the giant Shield moves ahead, 
leaving in its wake the rock and mud and debris that has 
been loosened by the shot of dynamite. Then the muckers 
follow up and load the cars, making way in turn for the 
Iron Crew who set another ring and erect another brace 
against the watery death above. 

For always the threat of the river above is there, and the 
Sandhog never knows when it will strike. I remember one 
afternoon when a charge of blasting powder had been set 
off, and the Iron Boss went ahead as usual to investigate. 
Huddled against the sides of the ring we waited for him to 
call out that all was clear. But the call did not come. In- 
stead, the Iron Boss came. Rogers was his name and the 
tunnel drivers have never known a braver, finer man. 

“Tt’s broken through—it’s caved in—run for your lives!” 
he shrieked as he raced along for the Lock. But he didn’t 
forget the men. He drove us ahead of him toward safety— 
pleading with us, cursing, beating us like stampeded cattle. 
That’s the way Rogers acted when the river came down. 

And he got the men to the Lock, too, in time. Just as a 
sickening, whistling sound echoed through the tunnel, when 
the lights flickered and died and the whole world seemed to 
roar down through the heading, Rogers threw the last la- 
borer into the Lock. The big door slammed in his face. 
The wave of dirty water smashed against the big steel door. 
After that all was still. 


For two days and two nights men worked feverishly to 
reach him. Pumps on great tugs steamed endlessly from the 
surface while others labored in the tube below. Crowds 
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milled about the opening of the tunnel, attending the res- 
cuers with coffee and food, anxiously waiting for news from 
below. For hours none came. Then on the morning of the 
third day they brought Rogers out, half dead and gray- 
haired from the shock. 

It was a miracle that he had lived. But up near the top 
of the steel tube just a little air had been trapped by the 
water itself, exactly like that which is caught in the shell of 
an overturned canoe. There Rogers had been washed, bat- 
tered and bruised, but alive. There he had lived for three 
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days until the rest of his grateful gang pumped out the 
heading and brought him back to the world of the living. 

This is my tale of the Sandhog, the tunnel-man who works 
“down in the Air.” 


SOFT AND WHITE 


I watched the bunnies in the store 
Until I couldn’t any more. 

I couldn’t keep my hand away 
From the soft huddle where they lay. 


I touched the bunny who was white— 
I never felt a thing so light. 

I put my hand on his soft hair, 

I hardly knew that he was there. 


Soft as snowflakes light on me, 
Soft as white clouds look to be, 
Light as blossoms on a tree, 
That is how he felt to me. 


(The black bunny I didn’t pat, 
But black fur couldn’t feel like that) 
I'll never like a feel as much 
As I liked his soft, white touch. 
—RuTH Marvin ATWELL 
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SEVEN SIMEONS 


A Russian Tale retold and illustrated by 


of 





Boris ARTZYBASHEFF 


THE Story So Far: In the kingdom of the handsome King 
Douda lived seven brothers named Simeon, each one skilled 
in some useful craft. The first could build a tower higher 
than the clouds. The second could see all the kingdoms of 
the world with his sharp eyes. The third could build a ship 
that would make a year’s journey in an hour. The fourth 
could sink such a ship and then bring it up again unharmed. 
The fifth could fashion a gun that would not miss. The sixth 
could always bring back what the gun shoots. The seventh 
could steal anything no matter how securely it was locked 
away or guarded. When the King heard these boasts, he was 
pleased with the first six, but the seventh he threw in a damp 
dark place. To the others he said, “Now, show me what you 
can do.” 


Part Two 


W uen they came to the city, the first Simeon was promptly 
given plenty of bricks and the proper tools to set to work. 
The tower grew up so fast and so high that the King, as he 
was looking at it, had to hold his crown with one hand and 
shade his eyes with the other. It almost reached to the sun. 
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The second Simeon, when the tower was ready, climbed to 
the top of it. He looked East, North, West and South, and 
he listened. Then he came down and told what was going on 
in the world, which king was fighting a war, which king was 
planning a war, and which one had had enough and was suing 
for peace. Then, besides, he told of such secret things that 
the King smiled and his Court laughed themselves blue in 
the face. 

The third Simeon lost no time. He rolled up his sleeves, 
took an axe and went to work. Slap, dash; a tap and a clout, 
and the ship was turned out! When King Douda rode to 
the shore to see it, the ship’s flags waved, silken sails were 
blown full by the wind, and the brass cannons fired the salute. 
But what was best, the ship had silver strings for its rigging 
and the sailors played good music on it. The fourth Simeon 
sailed the ship upon the blue waters. When it was out in the 
open sea, he took it by its carved prow and made it go down 
like a stone! It seemed as if there never had been a ship upon 
the water, but an hour later he brought it up again, and a 
nice big fish, besides, for the King’s supper. 

While King Douda was amusing himself with the ship, the 
fifth Simeon had his smithy ready, the iron hot, and before 
long he had fashioned the gun, the gun which shoots by itself 
and never misses! 

There was an eagle flying high in the sky. It flew up to 
the sun and was looking at it. The King spoke to the fifth 
brother, 

“See,” he said, “if you can shoot that foolish bird. It flies, 
looking at the sun, as if there were nothing better to do!” 

The fifth Simeon only smiled. He loaded his gun with a 
silver bullet, aimed—bang! And the eagle came tumbling 
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down head first and legs last. But before it fell to the ground 
the sixth Simeon caught it on a silver platter and brought it 
to the King. 

“T like that!” said the King. “That was very well done and 
we are much pleased with you and your brothers. We shall 
reward you. To show our appreciation you may go to the 
royal kitchen to rest and have a good dinner.” 

The six Simeons bowed low and went to the kitchen as they 
were told. But just as they began to eat their soup, the King’s 
Jester came rushing in waving his cap with little bells on it. 

“Here, here, you blockheads!” the Jester cried. “You 
country bumpkins! A fine time you pick out to eat your 
dinner. Come, King Douda is asking for you!” 

The brothers ran to the King’s chambers. What great dis- 
aster could have happened? ‘They saw standing by the door 
all the King’s men, his Sergeants, Lieutenants, Major-Gen- 
erals, Senators, and the Best People. The King himself sat 
on his golden chair looking very cross and pensive. 

“Listen,” he said to the Simeons, “I am very pleased with 
you, my good fellows. But my Generals and my Senators 
had a thought. If you, second Simeon, can see the world 
from the top of your tower, you must go up and look. For 
I am told that somewhere beyond the Great Sea is an island. 
On this island is a king and the king has a daughter. I am 
told that this Princess is as good-looking as myself.” 

The second Simeon ran to the tower without delay. From 
the tower he looked this way and that way, then came down 
and reported. 

“King Douda, your command I have carried out. I looked 
beyond the Great Sea and I saw Boozan Island. From what I 
see the king there is very proud and unfriendly. He sits in 
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his palace and talks like this: ‘I have a daughter, beautiful 
Helena, and nowhere in the world is there a king or a prince 
worthy of her hand. Should one come here to woo her, I 
would declare war on him! I would chop off his head and 
burn his kingdom to ashes!’ ” 
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“But how big is his army?” asked Douda. “And how far is 
his kingdom from my kingdom?” 

“To make a rough guess, to sail there would take ten years 
less two days, but should a storm break out it might take a 
bit longer. I did see the king’s army, too. It was training in 
the field, but there were not many: a hundred thousand 
lancers, a hundred thousand gunners, and of his horsemen 
about the same number. The king also has another army in 
reserve. It never goes any place but is fed and groomed for 
some emergency.” 

King Douda thought very long, then exclaimed, 

“I do want to marry beautiful Helena!” After he had 
exclaimed this the Generals and Senators kept silent and only 
tried to hide behind each other’s backs. 

“If I may speak, Sir,” said the third Simeon, and he 
coughed a little. “I would say, Sir, but I am only a simple 
man and have no education, I would say, that although my 
ship is a crude, home-made thing, it could bring the Princess. 
While the real ship takes a year to sail, mine is back in an 
hour; while the real ship takes ten years to sail, mine would 
be there in a week.” 

“Now we are getting somewhere!” said Douda. “Hey, 
my brave Generals and wise Senators, think quickly! Should 
I, your King Douda, win beautiful Helena by war or shall we 
first try diplomacy? I now give you my promise that he who 
brings her to me shall be in my favor. He shall be made the 
Lord High Keeper of the Kingdom’s Treasury and can help 
himself to it!” 

All were silent as before, and there was a shuffling of feet 
as the Generals and Senators tried to hide behind each other’s 
backs. King Douda frowned and was about to speak an 
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angry word to them when the King’s Jester jumped forward, 
shook his cap with the little bells on it, and exclaimed, 

“Here, here, you wise men! Your heads are big, your 
beards are long but all your brains aren’t worth a song. 
Have you, King Douda, forgotten the old saying, that some- 
times even the prickly thorn for an ass might serve as corn? 
The seventh Simeon may be of good service to you! He is 
the one to go to Boozan Island. He can steal the Princess to 
be your bride. Then, should her father declare war upon 
us, it will take him ten years of sailing to get here. But a 
lot can happen in ten years. I heard once that somewhere 
some wizard promised some king that within ten years he 
would teach a horse to sing like a nightingale.” 

“By my crown, you are right!” cried Douda. ‘Thanks to 
you, Fool! As reward I shall order another bell to be sewed 
on your cap and a cookie given to each of your children.” 

The Jester was pleased because he took great pride in the 
little bells and, to show his appreciation, he stood on his head. 

Now, by the King’s command, the heavy iron doors were 
opened, and the seventh Simeon was led out and brought be- 
fore the King. 

“Certainly I can steal the Princess,” said Simeon. “It 
shouldn’t be much trouble. She is not a precious pearl kept 
under seven locks. Order, Douda, the ship to be loaded with 
fine cloths and ivory, with Persian rugs and precious stones. 
Then I and my brothers will sail to Boozan Island and bring 
back the beautiful Princess to be your bride.” 

There was great hustle and bustle in the kingdom. By the 
King’s order the ship was loaded and, in less time than it takes 
to braid the hair on a bald man’s head, the brothers said 
good-by and were off. 
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Their ship sailed upon the waters of the Great Sea. Its 
carved prow cut the waves like a sharp plow. Then before 
they had time to say “What a jolly good ride,” in the distant 
blue, Boozan Island appeared to the brothers’ view. 

They saw Boozan Island, all black with bristling guns. 
The great armies were marching all over it to the beating of 
drums. The King’s spare army was there too, being fed and 
groomed. From their high tower the King’s sentries spied 
the ship and cried out with loud voice, “Hold, drop the 
anchor! Answer us! Who are you and why do you come?” 
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The seven Simeons replied, ‘““We are peaceful merchants 
and bear no arms. We have fine cloths and ivory, Persian 
rugs and precious stones. And what we sell is not dear. For 
a mouse’s tail you can buy a whale! Besides, we have nice 
presents for your King.” 

When the King heard of it, he ordered the Simeons brought 
to his royal palace. The brothers loaded up a little boat with 
what they had and came ashore as they were told. 

In the great hall of the royal palace the Boozan King was 
sitting on a throne with Princess Helena by his side. So 
lovely she was that her beauty could not be imagined nor 
described nor told about in a tale. She had golden hair, rosy 
cheeks, and eyes so sweet, so gentle, that if you saw her, all 
you could say would be, “Oh, how beautiful is the Princess!” 

But the seventh Simeon said, ““We are peaceful merchants 
from beyond the sea. We came here to sell, to buy, and to 
trade. And we brought a few little presents for Your Maj- 
esty, should you honor us by their acceptance.” 

Saying this he bowed low and his brothers unrolled their 
precious cloths of most luscious quality, and rare velvets, 
quite priceless. They spread out the marvels of carved ivory 
and round pearls. Rich cloaks, sewed with gold, all gold, 
solid gold. ‘They sparkled like fire! Bracelets, earrings, 
necklaces, diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. 

When she saw the treasures the Princess clapped her hands, 
exclaiming with delight, “Aren’t they lovely! Many thanks 
to you, dear strangers, for your beautiful gifts.” 

“Oh, but no!” answered the seventh Simeon. ‘Those are 
just trifles for you to give to your servants. The cloths are 
for the chambermaids to use as rags and the round pearls for 
the kitchen boys to play marbles with. We do have real 
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treasures too, but being afraid of not pleasing Your Majesty, 
we left them on our ship. If only, wise beautiful Princess, 
you would honor us by coming to our ship to see and to 
choose for yourself, you could have all and the ship itself as 
well. What good to us are all the jewels in the world after 
we've seen your lovely eyes?” 

The Princess was pleased with his simple words and she 
asked her father, “Father dear, may I go? I shall see and 
choose for myself and bring back something for you, too.” 

The Boozan King thought awhile and then he said, “Well, 
dear daughter, if you must, you must. But you shall go 
there on my royal ship which has a hundred guns on it, with 
one hundred of the Best Warriors and a thousand other sol- 
diers, just in case something should happen.” 

The royal ship left the shore. Upon it were many of the 
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Best Warriors and other soldiery and one hundred guns. 
When they reached the Simeons’ ship, the Princess went 
aboard it, climbing up its crystal stairs. The seventh Simeon 
led her from cabin to cabin, from one hold to another, show- 
ing her everything and telling her stories. And the stories 
he told her were so good that beautiful Helena forgot the 
time. 

But the fourth Simeon had not forgotten. He took the 
ship by its carved prow, he made it go down and he hid it 
deep down below in the watery depths. The Best Warriors, 
when they saw this, bellowed like bulls, and the thousand 
other soldiers hung their heads and only stood blinking and 
looking into the water. Then, because there was nothing 
they could do, they turned the royal ship back to shore and 
went to tell the King of this unexpected, unheard-of mis- 
fortune. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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THE OLD SOW TOOK THE MEASLES 
Decorations by Lois Lenski 





The old sow took the measles And she died in the spring. 





What did we do _ with the old sow’s hide? 





Made a good saddle for any one to ride; 





Saddle or wagon seat any such thing! The old 





sow took the measles Andshe died in the spring. 


An original Connecticut ballad, sung by Mr. H. A. Castle, as remembered from 
his grandfather's singing. The words have already appeared in Phebe Fairchild Her 
Book by Lois Lenski. The music is here published for the first time. 
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What did we do with the old sow’s tail? 
Made a good whistle or bar for a flail; 
Flail or whistle—any such thing! 
The old sow took the measles 
And she died in the spring. 


What did we do with the old sow’s hair? 

Made good enough satin for anyone to wear; 
Satin or broadcloth—any such thing! 

The old sow took the measles 

And she died in the spring. 


What did we do with the old sow’s feet? 
Made good souse for anyone to eat; 
Souse or pickled—any such thing! 
The old sow took the measles 
And she died in the spring. 


What did we do with the old sow’s insides? 
Made a good mess of sassage hides; 
Good for sassage—any such thing! 
The old sow took the measles 
And she died in the spring. 


What did we do with the old sow’s squeal? 
That we couldn’t either see or feel; 

We couldn’t use that for one single thing! 
When the old sow took the measles 
And died in the spring. 
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DART’S BIRTHDAY 


By May EMery Hai 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Evererr Wirarp was going the long way home from 
school so as to pass by the Southport Country Club. It 
wasn’t simply because he wanted to walk home with his 
father, who was manager of the club. No, there was another 
reason. And this second reason was Dart. 

Dart was the most intelligent, lovable pony in the whole 
world. So Everett thought, and all his school companions 
agreed with him. Cubes of sugar, cake and other tidbits 
found their way from the Southport Grammar to the pas- 
ture where Dart was ever on the lookout for his friends. 
The boys and girls had been more thoughtful than ever since 
Dart had gone lame. His swift dashing moves, quick turn- 
abouts and clever triumphs as a polo pony were of the past. 
There was something of the old fire left in his understanding 
brown eyes, but Dart’s polo days had long been over. 

Today, Everett’s gift was a shiny red apple. Dart was at 
the gate of the wire enclosure by the time he arrived and 
greeted him with a neigh of delight. 

Just then Everett noticed his father approaching. With 
him was Mr. Holland, president of the Country Club. 
Everybody called him “Captain.” 

“Better run along ahead, son,” called Mr. Willard. ‘Tell 
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Mother I’ll be a little late tolunch. I want to talk to Captain 
Holland first.” 

“All right, Dad.” 

Everett waved his father a good-by and started homeward. 
At that moment a stone in his shoe commenced to hurt. As 
he stooped to remove it, the voices of the two men came to 








him clearly. He had no intention of eavesdropping, but 
what he heard was so startling that he was taking it all in 
before he realized it was not intended for him. 

“He'll have to go, Willard,” said Captain Holland. 

“Must he?” returned Everett’s father regretfully. 

“There is no other way out, as I see it. Dart is twenty 
years old—ten of them spent right here at the club. That’s 
a pretty good age for a pony.” 
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“T know, but we are all so fond of him and it does seem—” 

“The upkeep’s too much,” said Captain Holland. “The 
club can’t afford the unnecessary expense. So I guess, Wil- 
lard, if we give the good old chap as painless a—” 

Everett clapped his hands to his ears. He couldn’t hear 
that hateful word—he wouldn’t! He took to his heels, run- 
ning as fast as his legs would take him. He was so upset that 
he paid no attention to where he was going until he ran head 
on into his cousin June. Her mocking smile quickly 
vanished. 

“What in the world’s the matter, Everett?” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“Everything,” he answered gloomily. 

““And here I’ve been thinking everything was lovely,” said 
June. “You see—but, there—” she broke off, “‘tell me, first, 
what’s happened to you.” 

*“No, go on,” replied Everett. ‘My news will wait.” 

“Well, you know,” she said excitedly, “my birthday comes 
next week, and Mother says I may have a party.” June ran 
on, dancing first on one foot and then the other. 

But Everett wasn’t listening. Birthdays! How could 
anybody be happy about birthdays when—when— 

“You don’t seem to care a bit, Everett,” complained June. 
“I don’t believe you’ve heard one word I’ve said.” 

Then he told her about Dart. 

June’s eyes blazed with quick indignation. “It’s too bad! 
It’s too bad!” she repeated over and over. “Why, Everett, 
he’s almost human! You and I have got to do something 
about this.” 

“But what?” he asked helplessly. 

June thought a moment. “I know! I’m going to get up a 
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birthday party for Dart instead of for myself.” 

“Still, I don’t see,” Everett said, bewildered, “how giving 
Dart a birthday party is going to save him.” 

June chuckled mysteriously. 

“Will you help me, Everett?” 

“Will I? Just watch me!” 

The following days were busy ones for both cousins. First, 
there was a letter to be written to Captain Holland asking 
permission to use the club grounds for Dart’s birthday party. 
Captain Holland said yes. 

After that, there were cards of invitation to be written. 
Everett and June divided the task between them. June did 
the writing, while her cousin, who was skillful with water- 
colors, decorated the invitations with a pony’s head. The 
wording was very mysterious. 


“Will you help make Dart happy by coming to his birth- 
day party on Saturday, the 12th, at the Southport Coun- 
try Club? Please do not bring any presents. Dart will 
be ready for you at two o'clock.” 


No sooner were the cards distributed than Everett and 
June were besieged by curious questioners. Their classmates, 
their mothers and fathers, everybody begged to know what it 
was all about. But not a word would they let slip. 

“You are one girl, June,” said Everett, in what he con- 
sidered high praise, “who can keep a secret.” 

By two o’clock on the great day an eager crowd of boys, 
girls, parents, uncles, aunts and cousins gathered at the club 
grounds. Dart, receiving his visitors at the gate of his en- 
closure, had an air of knowing there was “something doing.” 
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When all the guests were assembled, June nudged her cousin 
Everett and whispered, ““Now’s the time for your speech.” 
Everett colored, felt a little panicky, and at first thought 
he couldn’t go on with it. Then, as he remembered Dart, 
his courage returned. 
“As you all know,” he began, “this is Dart’s birthday 
party. June and I said you needn’t bring presents, but now 
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that you’re here, you can give if you want to. Only it must 
be money. It won’t be exactly giving, either, because we 
have planned for you to get something in return. The chil- 
dren who want to pay a quarter may have a ride on Dart’s 
back. Or, if they prefer tennis, they may have a game of 
that for the same price. Or croquet or the use of the swim- 
ming pool or—” 

June interrupted. “Perhaps, Everett, our guests would 
like to know what’s to be done with the money.” 

“I’m coming to that,” he replied. 
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Everett went on to explain that if Dart was to remain at 
the club, or anywhere for that matter, he must be pensioned. 
And a pension meant money. 

*“He’s got to eat, you know, and he has a good appetite, 
like the rest of us. Now all of you who think his friends 
ought to keep him in oats the rest of his life, say yes.” 

“Yes!” came in a deafening shout. 

Then Captain Holland’s bass voice boomed out. “I think 
it’s safe for me to promise that whatever sum you young 
people raise this afternoon will be matched by the club, and 
that we'll find some way to add to it when necessary, so that 
Dart will have a home here as long as he lives.” 

“Three cheers for the club! Three cheers for Captain 
Holland!” shouted the guests. 

After that, the quarters came in fast. Dart trotted about 
the paddock with the other children, while the grownups 
swam or played tennis. By four o’clock everyone was ready 
to gather at the club house for ice cream and cake. Dart was 
more loved than ever now that they had nearly lost him. 

Two happy cousins walked home together that day. 

“You were a good sport, June,” said Everett, “to give up 
your own birthday party.” 

“Didn’t you start it all?” retorted June. “Anyway, I’ve 
had a wonderful time.” 


THUNDER 


Thunder rumbles 
Like great elephants 
Tramping across old wooden bridges. 


—ARDEN LEE 
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LITTLE LONG-LEAP 
A desert rat who hops like a kangaroo 


By EprrH M. PatcH and CarroLt LANE FENTON 


Tue August moon rose while Long-leap, a little kangaroo 
rat, waited inside one of the doorways of his home under a 
mesquite tree. He had lived in this home about twelve 
months—ever since one summer night of the year before. 

That had been an exciting night. It was the first evening 
Long-leap had come to this part of the valley. He had wan- 
dered over from another place in the desert and was having a 
good time hopping here and there while he looked about. 
Then, suddenly, a hungry kit fox chased him, and Long-leap 
hurried into the first hole he could find. He stayed there, 
scared and quiet, until the fox became tired of waiting and 
trotted away. 

The hole, into which Long-leap had rushed when he was 
frightened, was a long tunnel, or hallway, in a strange house. 
After the kit fox left, he dared move about and went slowly 
through this house. It had a mound of sand, almost four feet 
high, for its upper part. In it were many halls that led down 
into rooms deep in the ground. Long-leap met no other little 
animal as he went along these sloping tunnels. No one had 
been living in the house for many weeks. Some of the walls 
had crumbled and the place was not very tidy. 

Little Long-leap liked the empty, tumble-down house 
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where he had found safety in a time of danger. He cleared 
out some of the rubbish that was in his way. Then he dug a 
place the right size to use for a bedroom. There were too 
many doorways opening outside to please him, so he plugged 
all but six of them with sand. Some of the rooms were good 
for storerooms. In these he began to store piles of food. 
That August evening when the moon came up, Long-leap 
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was thinking about grass seeds, good to eat, that were ripe 
enough to carry to his storerooms. When seeds were ready 
to harvest, he worked part of every pleasant night. 

He was a bit timid as he came out on the roof of his mound- 
house into the moonlight. He could never forget that there 
were kit foxes in his desert world. So he paused for a few 
moments to look with his big eyes and to listen with his 
round-rimmed ears. 

This little creature really was a relative of rats, of mice, 
and of squirrels, but he did not act like these relatives of his 
when he traveled. That night when he started off for his 
load of grass seeds, he went with kangaroo-jumps, hopping 
on his hind legs. At first he took rather short, slow hops and 
looked carefully about as he went. But soon he quickened 
his pace and was leaping three feet at each jump; and his 
tail stuck out in the air with its tuft of white fur making a 
flag or banner behind him. 

You can easily understand why little animals like Long- 
leap have been given rather queer names. They are neither 
rats nor kangaroos but are called “kangaroo rats,” because 
they look a bit like rats and travel like kangaroos. Some 
people call them “‘bannertails,” a quite good name for them. 

As Long-leap hopped across the desert sand, he followed a 
good path or road. He had made it himself by passing that 
way many times. It ran straight from his home to some 
grama grass whose tops were filled with yellow seeds. When 
he came to the grass, Long-leap stopped and filled his pockets 
with the seedy tips. 

Long-leap’s pockets were two fur-lined pouches, one on 
each side of his face. When they were full, he looked as if 
he had the mumps! 
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While he worked, Long-leap listened. Though the desert 
seemed quite peaceful, there were creatures living there who 
would enjoy eating a kangaroo rat for supper. Once an owl 
flew overhead—and Long-leap kept so very quiet that the 
hungry bird never guessed he was not just a part of the sand. 
Far off a kit fox barked—and Long-leap stopped gathering 
grain till he knew that the fox was not coming toward him. 
While he waited, he made a thumping sound by hitting his 
heels against the ground. Some of the other kangaroo rats 
began to thump on the ground in the same way. Had they 
been warned by Long-leap’s nervous heels? Or had they, too, 
heard the distant kit fox barking? 

The creature that frightened Long-leap most that night 
was acoyote. This small wolf crept near while Long-leap 
was filling his pouches. He came so silently that the kanga- 
roo rat, busy with his harvesting, did not notice him until 
the wolf was very close. Then Long-leap jumped straight up 
into the air, leaving the coyote right under him, snapping 
at the ground where Long-leap had been a moment before. 
Before the coyote had time to look up, little Long-leap was 
on his way. After taking a few jumps five or six feet long, 
he came to a burrow near a cholla (a kind of cactus). He 
did not try to go home—that was too far away. He escaped 
by hastening into this welcome burrow, which was so deep 
and long that no coyote could dig him out. 

Long-leap liked to go out for seeds a little while after sun- 
set. He would eat what he wanted and then make a few 
trips to his storeroom with his cheek-pockets crammed with 
seeds. Then he would usually stay at home until almost mid- 
night before going out again. 


One night, on returning to his house after one of these 
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harvest trips, Long-leap found something that made him 
angry. It was the track of Buff, going into Long-leap’s 
door. 

Buff was a kangaroo rat but not of the same kind as Long- 
leap. He was much smaller and lighter colored. He lived 
not far away under an ocotilla. (An ocotilla is a spiny desert 
shrub with very tall, slender, upright stems and splendid 
scarlet flowers. Another name for it is ““Candlewood.”) 
Buff’s house had plenty of long halls but it was not very large 
and had no big rooms to fill with seeds. He gathered some 
food for himself; but when he wanted a lot to eat, he went 
where he could get it most easily—to the pantries of his 
bigger and busier relatives. Just then he was in one of Long- 
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leap’s storerooms, stuffing his pouches as full as he could while 
the owner of the house was away. 

Buff had a jolly time for a while, but suddenly he found 
himself in trouble. Two powerful feet hit his back and he 
was pushed out of the room in a way that made him know 
he was an unwelcome guest. He dodged into a tunnel, drop- 
ping the seeds from his pouches as he went. Long-leap fol- 
lowed him, kicking him several times before he reached the 
door. It was a very scared and sore little Buff who hurried 
out of the house and hopped down one of the pathways that 
led from Long-leap’s home. 

Wet weather kept Long-leap in his house, but cold nights 
did not bother him. Even when a chilly wind came from 
the north, freezing some of the prickly-pear joints, little 
Long-leap went out as usual. When he did not wish to 
gather seeds, he played—hopping up and down by himself 
until his neighbors came to join him in some jumping game. 
One night there were six frolicking kangaroo rats play- 
ing together on a bare dusty spot under a mesquite tree. One 
hopped around and around in circles on the sand, another 
jumped back and forth over tall grass tops, while the others 
took long running leaps. 

As he hopped, Long-leap found bits of bread left by 
picnickers. He kicked sand on them. As they did not run 
away or turn to fight him, he nibbled one piece and found 
that it had a pleasant taste. He tucked the other pieces into 
his pouches and carried them home. It was time to go to bed 
for the day, in his nest far down at the end of a long winding 
tunnel. But first he would put the bread in a storeroom. It 


would be very good to eat when he was hungry for his next 
luncheon. 
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HOW MANY DONKEYS? 
A TurkisH Fok TALE 
Retold by Avice GEER KELSEY 
Illustrated by Howard Simon 


Tere was the tinkle of tiny bells, the sharp clip of small 
hoofs, the throaty drone of a solitary singer. Nasr-ed-din 
Hodja was bringing the donkeys back from the mill, their 
saddle bags filled with freshly ground wheat. ‘The hot 
Turkish sun beat down on his turbaned head. The brown 
dust from the donkey’s feet puffed about him. The staccato 
trot of his donkey jiggled him back and forth. But Nasr-ed- 
din Hodja was too pleased to be uncomfortable. 

“T’ll show them,” he chuckled. “They gave me plenty of 
advice about taking care of their donkeys and their wheat. 
As though I did not know more about donkeys than any man 
in the village of Ak Shehir!” 

His eyes rested lazily on the narrow road ahead. At first 
it followed the brook running away from Mill Valley, the 
brook that turned the heavy stones to grind the wheat. Then 
the road disappeared over a hilltop. 

“Just over that hill,” he mused contentedly, “is Ak Shehir 
where they are waiting for their donkeys. There is not a 
scratch nor a bruise on one of the little creatures. No don- 
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keys in all Turkey have had better treatment today than 
these nine.” Idly he began counting them. 

“What?” he gasped. “Eight donkeys?” 

He jumped from his donkey and ran hither and yon, look- 
ing behind rocks and over hilltops but no stray donkey could 
he see. At last he stood beside the donkeys and counted 
again. This time there were nine.’ With a sigh of relief he 
climbed onto his own donkey and went singing along the 
road. His long legs in their baggy trousers swung easily back 
and forth in time to the donkey’s trot. 

Passing through a cluster of trees he thought it time to 
count the donkeys again. 

“One-two-three—” and up to eight he counted but no 
ninth donkey was to be seen. Down from his donkey’s back 
he came. Behind all the trees he peered. Not a hair of a 
donkey could he find. 

Again he counted, standing beside his donkeys. There 
they all were—nine mild little donkeys waiting for orders to 
move on. Nasr-ed-din scratched his poor head in bewilder- 
ment. Was he losing his mind or were the donkeys all be- 
witched? Again he counted. Yes, surely there were nine. 

“Brrrrr.” Nasr-ed-din Hodja gave the low guttural sound 
which is Turkish for ““Giddap.” 

As he rode on, he looked about him for the evil spirits 
which must be playing tricks on him. Each donkey wore the 
blue beads which should drive away the evil spirits. Were 
there evil spirits abroad stronger even than the blue beads? 

He was glad to see a friend coming down the road. 

“Oh, Mustapha,” he cried, “have you seen one of these 
donkeys? I have lost a donkey and yet I have not lost it.” 

“What can you mean, Hodja?” asked Mustapha. 
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“TI left the mill with nine donkeys,” explained Hodja. 
“Part of the way home there have been nine and part of the 
way there have been eight. Oh, 1am bewitched! Help me!” 

Mustapha was used to the queer ways of Hodja but was 
surprised at such a wailing. He counted the donkeys silently. 

““Let me see you count the donkeys,” he asked Hodja. 

““One—two—three—” began Hodja, pointing at each one 
as he counted up to eight. 

As he said the last number, he stopped and looked at his 
friend with a face full of helplessness and terror. His ter- 
ror turned to amazement as Mustapha slapped his knee and 
laughed until he almost fell from his donkey. 

“What is so funny?” asked Hodja. 

“Oh, Nasr-ed-din Hodja,” laughed Mustapha. ‘When 
you are counting your brothers, why, oh, why, do you not 
count the brother on whom you are riding?” 

Nasr-ed-din was silent for a moment to think through this 
discovery. Then he kissed the hand of his deliverer, and 
thanked him a thousand times for his help. He rode whistling 
on to Ak Shehir to deliver the donkeys to their owners. 
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Drawing by Harve STEIN from SwoRD OF THE WILDERNESS 


PIONEERS 


PionEERs! I think of ships sailing toward an unknown hori- 
zon, of Indians defending their hunting grounds, of scouts in 
the wilderness, of wagons trekking westward across the Great 
Plains. I think of courage and idealism and hope. 

The pioneers who helped to settle America worked and 
struggled against the Indians, against the wilderness, against 
hostile French traders. They had no time for writing, most 
of them, but just a few set down the stories of Indian raids, 
of hazardous fights for freedom. Authors like Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Cornelia Meigs, and Hildegarde Hawthorne have 
read these old dusty records and recreated from their pages 
some rousing tales of pioneer days. 

In SwoRD OF THE WILDERNESS (Macmillan. $2), Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth tells the story of Seth Hubbard who lived 
in Maine many many years ago. Seth learned to understand 
the Indian way of life through his friend, Keoka, when he 
was “captivated” by Indians. Hardship and fear of torture 
were his daily companions before he won his way back home. 
Elizabeth Coatsworth makes you feel both the terror and the 
beauty of the wilderness, reflected and strengthened by Harvé 
Stein’s illustrations. 
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Indians were not the only danger that pioneers had to 
face. There was hunger, until they learned to plant Indian 
corn and to make use of the many edible plants and berries. 
In this struggle, animals played a large part: horses and cattle 
and dogs and cats and beaver. You would hardly believe ani- 
mals could be so important. Read about “The Horse That 
Came From Heaven,” “The Goose of the Witch of Upland,” 
“The Cattle in the Dragon Ship” (this one is about the Norse- 
men) in ANIMAL PIONEERS by Catherine Cate Coblentz 
(Little, Brown. $2). Kurt Wiese’s lively animal drawings are 
scattered through the book. 

Probably you have some favorite pioneer stories of your 
own. I hope you have read Carico BusH by Rachel Field, 
CappiE WoopLawn by Carol Ryrie Brink, THE WiLLow 
WHIsTLE by Cornelia Meigs, WHEELS TOWARD THE WEST 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne, and that beautiful, exciting story, 
DANIEL Boone, with pictures by Rojankovsky. 

There are other, newer stories of pioneers which you may 
not have seen. Cornelia Meigs writes about the adventure of 
farming in Vermont, in the days of Ethan Allen, in THE 
CoverED BripcE (Macmillan. $2). Sanford Tousey, who 
knows Indians and horses so well, has written and illustrated 
JERRY AND THE Pony Express (Doubleday. $1), simple 
enough for beginning readers to enjoy by themselves. And 
Paul Brown, whose wild horses gallop across our cover this 
month, has told a story of the plains Indians in War Parnt, 
an Indian Pony (Scribners. $2). 

Some of you older readers will enjoy the full flavor of 
Wacons WEstwarD (Winston. $2) by Armstrong Sperry. 
He has drawn the pictures, too, for THE CopFisH MuskKET 
by Agnes Danforth Hewes (Doubleday. $2). 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 


Spring was near 

And now it’s here. 

I have seen 

Water in the road 
Grass on a hill 

Crows in the air 
Children playing ball. 
Spring was near 

And now it’s here. 


—MakrIoNn PETRICH, age 9 


MONKEY BUSINESS 


One cold day last January a monkey arrived by express. 
The monkey was growing old, and it had been decided to 
retire her to our ranch. 

When Madam Queen, as the monkey was called, first ar- 
rived we had no cage to put her in. So we put her on the 
work bench in the garage. One of the men had laid his pipe 
on the bench and forgotten it. The monkey took it and 
drew a few puffs. She immediately got sick and threw the 
pipe on the floor and broke it. 

Next she found a can of oil. A brush was lying close by. 
She was soon painting everything she could reach. When 
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we took the oil away, she found a hammer and was soon 
pounding on a piece of wood. Once she put her finger in 
the way and soon lost all interest in the hammer. One of 
the dogs, coming too close, had a spanking from her and 
soon decided to keep away from monkeys after that. 

After she had been in her new cage for some months, she 
got lonely and would not eat. We let her loose, and the first 
thing she did was to go into the chicken house and smash all 
the eggs she could find. Before we could catch her she ran 
away. On the fourth day one of the men found her in the 
deer pen. She was so weak that she could not hold on to the 
saddle horn on the way home. 


Madame Queen is again in her cage, more lonely than ever. 


—E siz HUELSING, age 13 


FALSE SPRING 


Some people say it is spring, 

But it is not spring— 

The birds sing beautifully— 

The trees are green against blue sky— 

But I saw a beggar on the street yesterday. 


—HELEN BONCHEK, age 15 


A RIDDLE 


Fixing things, mixing things, 
Whirring things, stirring things, 
Beating things, eating things. 


—FLORENCE ADELINE SMITH, age 11 
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—EMILIO SANCHEZ, age 12 


WINTER IS COMING 


“Caw, caw, caw,” 
Say the black crows 
As they hurry by. 
Winter is coming, 


The old Indians say. 


—NAMBE Day SCHOOL 


Answer to riddle on page 44: Baking day. 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verses, stories or essays from one 
hundred to three hundred words in length, short descriptions, interesting 
plays, stories of travels, puzzles, riddles, remarkable facts about nature 
and science. The best contributions will be printed each month. 
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A Summer of Adventure on 
OLD CAPE COD 


awaits you at 


BONNIE DUNE 


for 35 boys, 8 to 14 
23rd season 





CHEQUESSET 


for 40 girls; 15 midshipmites, 7 to 10 
24th season 


Come to Camp Bonnie Dune or Camp Chequesset and your summer will be like 
“Story ParapE”—continuous adventures, camping in the woods, exploring ponds 
and rivers, sailing, fishing, cruising, giving plays or making sea chests. 
EIGHT WEEKS’ SEASON $325. 
The Association for Arts in Childhood, Inc., can answer inquiries on these camps. 


For full information write to 
Mr. & Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., 208 E. 68th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A PERSONAL 
FILE OF 





~ CAMPING 


. . . will prove of inestimable value to parents and 
libraries. FIRST, as a record of the best contemporary 
thought on camp management, on camp leadership, 
on camp programming. SECOND, as an authorita- 
tive reference for the new trends in Camping. 

For $2.00 you can get a year’s supply of Camping 
World and start your personal file on Camping at 
once. Or send for a sample copy. 


CAMPING WORLD, 9 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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YWCA - «4 
Cost You Only “1a? 
$120 for 9 wks. 790 acres 


per 
a nay and hills 90 mi. N.Y.C. Pri- 

vate lake, land and water sports, 

riding, camp crafts, music, dancing, 


drama, tutoring if desired. ‘a 
sive program. 20th season. Jr., 

girls 8 to 18. Ask for illustrated book? 
let “‘A’’. Inquire Camp Dept., 
129 E. 52d St., N.Y.C. len 3-5280 





LILLIPUT 


a camp for 4 to 10 year olds 
9th season. 
Lovely, rambling house in 
ideal . surroundings within 
few hours of New York. 
Specialized staff. Resident 


P ysician, ees nurse. 
40 Children 
ANNE JOSEPHSON REgent 7-0683 


16 East 80th Street 
LILLIPUT PLAY GROUP, in session at above 
address, from October to June, under same 
direction. 





CAMP GREENBRIER 
39th Season 


For Boys. Junior Camp, ages 7-12. Senior 
Camp, 13-18. Individual Achievement Pro- 
gram. Unsurpassed Personnel, Location and 
Equipment, including Physician, Registered 
Nurse, Hostess and Camp Mother, Dietitian. 
Your interest, investigation and comparison 
invited. Fee reasonable and no extras. Write 
J. C. Carter, Box 188, B. M. I., 
Bordentown, N. J. 





Kindercamp 
SEASIDE FARM 


If you have work demanding concen- 
tration, if you wish to travel, to study, 
or rest leave your children who are 
under eight years old in this happy 
vacation land on beautiful Muscongus 
Bay, Maine. 
Elizabeth W. Bartlett, Director 

29 Arlington Street, Newton, Mass. 











Tie FOLLOWING FOUR CAMPS ARE AGREED IN 
their educational policy. This holds that children develop best while 
living a natural, relaxed group life with freedom for initiative and 
creative activity and with the stimulation and guidance of mature, 
sympathetic adults. Activities are based on the child’s growing inter- 
ests and needs rather than on a preconceived schedule. 

The directors of these camps are happy to have the opportunity 
to reach readers of SToRY PARADE assured of mutual interests. 





DEER LAKE CAMP 


A small vacation-camp where 
boys can be themselves. 


Accommodates 30. Ages 7-15 yrs. 


Tuition $300. 
MADISON CONNECTICUT 
Directors 


RALPH C. HILL 
ELIZABETH HOLDSMITH HILL 


294 Central Park West 
New York City Schuyler 4-6196 


HOUSATONIC CAMP 
CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
In the foothills of the Berkshires 
Established 1920—Boys and Girls— 
five to twelve years—Creative activi- 
ties—Social ad justment—Enriched 
quietness. Rates $250. 


3941 47th Street 
LAURA B. GARRETT [on5 Island City 


Tel. STillwell 4-7623 





TREE TOPS 
LAKE PLACID NEW YORK 


For Boys and Girls 
4 to 13 years of age 


Limited to 50 children 
Write for booklet 
Box 187 Lake Placid, N. Y. 


CAMP 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Co-educational. Ages 6-14. 
Enrollment 75. Educational Staff 26. 
Resident Pediatrician and nurse. 
Tuition $350. 

Directors 


Joshua Lieberman STURBRIDGE 
Leah Lieberman MASS. 





CAMP DIRECTORS 


Vacation numbers of 
STORY PARADE 
will bring you material for 
LEISURE READING, NATURE 
STUDY, DRAMATICS and 
SINGING 
For Special Offer Bulletin write 
Story PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
ARTS IN CHILDHOOD, Inc. 
will answer inquiries about summer 


camps for boys and girls through 
its Secretary at 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK 














A book for Easter and all the year 
FLUFF, The Little Wild Rabbit, by Lida 


Translated from the French by Georges Duplaix 


Here is Fluff, whose sim- 
“af ple story is told with 


Kea charm and humor in this 
fos springlike picture book, 
J successor to last fall’s pop- 
(| ular PLOUF and POM- 
POM. This tells of a little 
rabbit's adventures with 
> <== his friend Capucine. The 
pictures by Rojankovsky 
are indescribably lovely, 
reproduced by lithography from crayon drawings in five colors 


and black and white. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers 








STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. K \ 


Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. Sg 
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v2 BIBLE CHILDREN 


Stories from the Bible 


Selected by BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. With 17 
full-page illustrations in color and many decorations by 
\ 


KATE SEREDY 


The great stories of children from the Bible—Joseph and his brothers; 

Moses and the King’s daughter; the shepherd boy, David; the little boy 
King; the Child Jesus in the Temple, and many others. Told, as nearly as 
possible, in the Bible text. A very esutiful and timely book. For boys and 
girls from 7 years up. $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 449 Fourth Ave., New York 








UNDER THE TENT OF THE SKY 


A COLLECTOR OF POEMS ABOUT ANIMALS LARGE AND SMALL 
Selected by JOHN E. BREWTON 


Here we find new verses by popular mod- 
ern s as well as favorites by writers 
of long standing prominence. Poems 
about the circus, the barnyard, the pets 
at home, birds of the air, insects that crawl 
on the ground—full of beauty, variety, 
imagination and humor difficult to match 
in any other anthology. With magical pic- 
tures by Robert Lawson. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















“ONLY THE BEST IS —___/ 7 \ 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR CHILDREN * a 
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Junior Procrams is the ONE and ONLY, non. 
commercial anizafion supplying the demands of 
e iucators and parents for worthwhile . young 
pet pro param S ot every fype, by the. finest 
essiona Wr arfisfs 


TT Re 


ag. WRITE FOR INFORMATION | 
“xis 7,2, JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC, 
x 22s WEST 57 TH. ST. 


iNEW YORK CIT 
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